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Detroit Training School of Kinder- 
garteners. 





A new class of ladies wishing to become 
kindergarteners will be organized by the 
undersigned, at Detroit, on Monday, Octo- 
ber 3d. x 

The course will continue eight months, 
with daily lessons and lectures. These 
will treat successively on the following 
subjects : 

(1) Elementary Geometry; (2) Physi- 
ology and Psychology; (3) History of 
Pedagogy; (4) Froebel’s Principles and 
Methods; (5) Kindergarten Practice. 

Special attention will be paid to songs, 
games, calisthenic exercises, and the art 
of telling stories. 

The pupils will be expected to prepare 
full “ schools of work ” in the various gifts 
and occupations under the direction of the 
teachers. 

Opportunities for the observation of 
kindergarten work will be afforded in a 
number of good kindergartens conducted 
by our former pupils. 

Ladies wishing to become kindergart- 
eners should possess a fair school educa- 
tion, a genial disposition, a quick mind, 
and a genuine respect for childhood. 

Terms: $75.00 for the full course, pay- 
able one half in advance and one-half on 
the first of February, inclusive of material 
for schools of work. 

A limited number of ladies will be ad- 
mitted who may wish, as a preparation for 
intelligent motherhood, to attend certain 
or all the courses of lectures and lessons, 
omitting the technical instruction and the 
“schools,” upon payment of a fee of 
$15.00. Mr. AND Mrs. HAILMANN. 


251 Lafayette Street, Detroit, Mich., 


August, 1881. 
—_—2 oe —___ 


WE have frequent inquiries for lists of 
books that give an insight into Froe- 
bel’s system of education. 

books will accomplish this : 


The tollowing 





Kindergarten Guide, by Miss E. P. Pea- 
body. 

Reminiscences of Froebel, by B, v. 
Marenholtz-Buelow. 

Twelve Lectures on the History of Peda- 
gogy, by W. N. Hailmann. 

Kindergarten Culture, by W. N. Hail- 
mann. 

Four Lectures on Early Child-Culture, 
by W. N. Hailmann. 

From the Cradle to the School, by B. v. 
Meyer. 

<0 
ONSUL-GENERAL HITZ, of Wash- 
ington, made some interesting remarks 
on President White’s paper on “ Indus- 
trial Education ” read at Atlanta, and pre- 
pared the following problems: 

1. What elements of technical knowl- 
edge should be taught in the public 
schools? 

2. Relations of the kindergarten to ele- 
mentary industrial classes in the common 
schools. 

3. How may elementary knowledge of 
domestic arts of mechanics and agricul- 
ture be taught in city and rural common 
schools? 

4. Outline of an industrial course of 
study and how it could be incorporated in 
the curriculum of elementary common 
schools. 

He suggested that the first be referred 
to Mr. E. E. White, the sscond to Mr, 
Hailmann, and the fourth to Mr. J. M. 
Wilson. 

The question was refurred to the execu- 
tive committee for their action. 





RS. LOUISA POLLOCK is “ sowing 
the seeds ” at Atlanta, Ga. She gave 

a free lecture onthe “ New Education ” on 
the 27th of July, at the Girls’ High School, 
which, we have no doubt, did much good. 
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School Hygiene. 


[Report of M. Emile Trélat, professor in the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, Director of the Special 
School of Architecture in Paris. ] 

TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 


The necessity of making the school a 
healthy place is incontestable and doubted 
by noone. For some years this subject 
has been discussed as to means and appli- 
ances. Ideas have been disseminated by 
the discussion, and the differences of opin- 
ion upon the details have sometimes ob- 
scured the general view. The programme 
of the sixth section, formulated by the In- 
ternational Congress of 1880, will gain in 
value by being treated in the order of the 
fundamental conditions underlying it. 

When we follow the child to the school, 
we wish to see him surrounded by every 
circumstance favorable to his full develop- 
ment’ But if it is right to think first of 
the correct exercise of his intellect, it is 
right to take precautions that his body 
shall not be sacrificed to his lessons, and 
that he shall find guarantees against the in- 
fluences which threaten those who are re- 
strained for several hours every day, and 
also against the exigencies of a life in 
common. When we say that a school 
ought to be a healthy place, we not only 
mean that the localities and the arrange- 
ments prepared in them shall be favorable, 
but we mean that the use made of them 
shall in no way reduce their sanitary quali- 
ties. 

These considerations naturally divide the 
subject into two parts: 

1. The hygienic precautions which com- 
mand the external influences, or the im- 
portance of that part of the population 
that attends the schools. 

2. The hygienic ordinances which are 
deduced from the systems to which the 
children are subjected at school. 

1. HYGIENIC PRECAUTIONS WHICH COM- 
MAND THE EXTERNAL INFLUENCES, OR THE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE POPULATION THAT AT- 
TENDS THE SCHOOLS. 

We do not propose to discuss to-day the 
advantages of an unobstructed site, not 
embarrassed by too close proximity with 
other buildings, freely exposed to the sun, 
with a soil permeable to the air and suf- 
ficiently sloping to alllow the surface 
waters to run off promptly, because every 
one knows how important these primitive 
conditions are. But schools are not al- 
ways located in the open country. They 
must be placed in the midst of the habita- 








tions of those who are to profit by them, 
that is to say, in the midst of already ex. 
isting structures, often very near each 
other asin great cities; sometimes reduced 
in height and space as we see them in 
villages and hamlets. There can be no 
question here that we must be content with 
saying’: 

In the midst of local obstacles we must seek 
the greatest freedom of air, height, and isola. 
tion in the site chcsen by the school. 

We may, however, gain from experience 
another positive prescription in relation to 
the extent of the site, and say : 

Whatever may be the population of a school, 
eight superficial meters at least should be at 
the disposal of each child in the total surface. 

Below this proportion its hygienic ad- 
vantages will diminish, whatever may be 
the efforts to preserve the extent of the 
open spaces among the surrounding build- 
ings. The arrangement into stories is in- 
ferior to that of ground floor rooms. This 
rule extends to all structures which are 
devoted to the use of a large number of 
people, but it must be regarded here as a 
simple suggestion, because circumstances, 
in their infinite diversity, very often im- 
pose their necessity upon inevitable trans- 
actions. Yet it isa precious rule and not 
to be forgotten. 

The effects of crowding population must 
fix the attention as soon as it is turned 
upon school establishments. We cannot 
say that it engenders disease, but’ we can 
assert that it diminishes the conditions 
favorable to health, and that the diminution 
is increased in proportion to the number 
of persons in contact. It is not an evil, 
but a danger which we see increase or 
diminish according to the nature of the 
crowding, and which becomes a terrible 
danger when certain diseases are prevalent. 
Observation proves this. It also proves 
that when we live near others, the gaseous 
or miasmatic emanations engendered by 
life are brought near us by the natural 
currents circulating through the open air. 
We might say, if we were to consider only 
the sanitary interest, that the best school 
establishment, all other things being equal, 
is the one that contains the fewest pupils. 
But the school is, by its destiny, a work- 
shop that must contain a great number. 
We must here make compromises, and 
give up hygienic perfection in most cases. 
In countries like France, where great cities 
have at last been brought to provide for 
the exigencies of public instruction, too 
long neglected, we arrived some years ago 
at the point of installing groups of schol- 
ars containing a school for girls, anda 
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school for boys,—an asylum. These es- 
tablishments contained trom 1000 to 1200 
children. These are combinations which 
reduce the chances favorable to health, and 
which become threatening centres when 
epidemics or contagious diseases touch 
them. An edict has of late been issued 
reducing the maximum number of these 
populations of children to 750. But 
in giving this example in order to fix 
ideas, we cannot help remarking that it is 
but an amelioration. It is well to have 
separate schools of boys and girls; and in 
asylums that contain not more than 250 
children. Whenever economic necessities 
oppose this reduction, we must approach 
this solution as nearly as possible. 

It is necessary to speak here of the wa- 
ter-closets, for their management has a 
great influence over the salubrity of the 
schools, as well as over that of all localities 
that contain crowded populations. The 
general recommendation has been to ex- 
pose them to the north. This is a grave 
error. That place should be visited freely 
by the solar rays. They effect a powerful 
aeration, they preserve dryness, instead of 
the moist, sluggish atmosphere which dis- 
tinguish closets deprived of the sunshine. 
The best choice is a southern exposure. 
This ordinance is imperative, and takes 
the first rank among the counsel given 
here. The most ordinary structures, 
carefully flushed with water, become good 
ones if in this position. 

It is also opportune here to say that they 
will become perfect with this condition, if 
the fall is connected with a drain which 
will immediately empty the pipe. It surely 
need not be said that the valves to prevent 
the return of the gas should be. tight, and 
work right without fail. Baked earths, 
painted white in oils, are desirable for the 
walls; and ifthe seat of the closet was 
made of the same material, very thick, and 
with well adjusted joints, it would be bet- 
ter than anything that has ever been done. 

(To be concluded.) 
——— 

ISS PEABODY sends us the prospec- 
tus of Miss J. Trautmann, 4312 Silver- 

ton Ave. West Philadelphia, who proposes 
to establish a “Home for Little Folks,” 
where it will be her utmost endeavor to 
give the children, entrusted to her care, a 
realhome. For the youngest children a 
competent Kindergartener has been en- 
gaged. Miss Peabody says: “I send you 
this prospectus, because there are widowed 
fathers who would be thankful for sucha 
home as I believe Miss T. will make for 


Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM MISS PEABODY. 


Dear Mr. Hailmann : 

You will wonder not to have heard from me so long. 
It is July 21st, and I left Philadelphia May 21st, in the 
evening, after attending the closing exercises of Mrs. 
Gourlay’s class of colored kindergarteners,which after 
eight years of longing, since I first opened the sub- 
ject on Miss Jackson and the other teachers of Bain- 
bridge schooi, in Philadelphia, where a thorough 
and broad education is given to the colored race as 
is given anywhere to the white, I have at last seen 
initiated. I consider it will open a new era for them, 
and for the kindergarten, too; for their rare character- 
istics of sensibility and artistic activity fit them both 
to learn and teach on Froebel’s principles, as the 
past year’s experience has proved. 

We assembled in Wesleyan Hall, 1012 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and found a large audience 
awaiting us, The beautiful work the classhas done 
in all the occupations by which the children are 
genially guided into appreciation of the Froebelian 
law of connecting related contrasts by a graduated 
series in order, which is so manifestly the creative law, 
that after a little guidance the youngest children 
catch and apply it for themselves in inventions was 
spread out on the tables, and testified at once to their 
taste and their industry; and eight of the class of ten 
read essays showing how completely they had mas- 
tered the principles and entered into the spirit of 
Froebel. It was only the want of time that led to 
the omission of two of the essays, which were 
equally good with those read. I distributed the di- 
plomas, for I had been three weeks in Philadelphia, 
and had attended the last sessions of Mrs. Gour- 
lay’s training, and read the abstracts the young la- 
dies had made of her lessons to them during the 
winter. There has been no more faithful and enthu- 
siastic work done in the land than Mrs, Gourlay 
has done this winter, and all “without money and 
without price,” and against many obstacles, some 
thrown in her way by those bound by every obliga- 
tion of honor and conscience to have aided her. 
But it was delightful to see that those who owed 
her gratitude were not wanting. The most magnifi- 
cent floral ornament I ever saw was the spontaneous 
tribute to her of their hearts; and to me also they 
gave a most lovely bouquet. 

Mrs. Gourlay infends to go on, and I am glad to 
say that in her next class there will be both colors of 
skin. Indeed, there was one noble white girl in this 
one. Mrs, Gourlay herself ignores the distinction 
which is so superficial, and calls her class “the 
Eureka.” 

But Mrs. Gourlay’s is not the only colored class 
that has been trained. A class of four have been 
taught by Mrs, Van Kirk,—since May, 1880,—and 
in December two kindergartens were Organized, to 
each of which two kindergarteners devoted them- 
selves, and this little class had its closing exercises 
in April, and to them, also, I gave diplomas, after 
having heard their essays and seen their kindergar- 
tens, which were lovely. They also exhibited their 
their work and their kindergartens, the children 
going through their games and manipulations of the 
blocks in unconsciousness of the spectators. I hope 
colored people of other cities will avail themselves 
of these kindergarteners, applying to Mrs. Guion 
Gourlay, 121 North Eleventh street, who intends to 
keep up the supply year after year. 





little children.” 


ELIZABETH P, PEApopy. 
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The New Education. 





BY PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN, ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND. 


I. 


Mr. James Boswell was in the habit of 
starting intellectual game for his great 
guide, philosopher, and friend—Dr. John- 
son—to run down: of asking all kinds of 
questions on things in heaven and things 
on earth; of proposing all kinds of prob- 
_ lems, both possible and impossible, Per- 
haps one of the most remarkable questions 
he ever started—one of the most difficult 
problems he ever proposed—was one which 
relates to the bringing up of a new-born 
baby. Boswell,aman not without insight, 
and with a firm belief in the far-seeingness 
of his oracle, gives us the following :—“I 
know not how so whimsical a thought came 
into my mind, but I asked, ‘If Sir, you 
were shut up in a castle, and a new-born 
child with you, what would you do?’ 
Johnson: ‘Why, Sir, I should not much 
like my company.’ Boswell: ‘But would 
you take the trouble of rearing it? He 
seemed, as may well be supposed, unwil- 
ling to pursue the subject; but, upon my 
persevering in my question, replied, ‘ Why, 
yes, Sir, I would; but I must have all con- 
veniences. If I had no garden, I would 
make a shed on the roof, and take it there 
for tresh air. I should feed it, and wash 
it much, and with warm water to please it 
—not with cold water to give it pain.’ 
Boswell: ‘But, Sir, does not heat relax?’ 
Johnson: ‘Sir, you are not to imagine the 
water is to be very hot. 
DLE the child. No, Sir, the hardy method 
of treating children does no good. I'll 
take you five children from London who 
shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a 
man bred in London will carrv a burden, 
or run, or wrestle, as well asa man brought 
up in the hardiest manner in the country.’ 
Boswell : ‘Good living, I suppose, makes 
the Londoners strong.’ Johnson: ‘ Why 
Sir, I don’t know that it does. Our chair- 
men from Ireland, who are as strong men 
as any, have been brought up upon pota- 
toes. Quantity makes up for quality.’ 
Boswell: ‘Would you teach this child 
that I have furnished you with anything ?’ 
Johnson: ‘No I should not be apt to 
teach it.’ Boswell: ‘ Would not you have 
a pleasure in teaching it?’ Johnson: ‘No, 
Sir, I should nor have a pleasure in teach- 
ing it.’ Boswell: ‘ Have you not a pleas- 
ure in teaching men? TuerE, I have you. 
You have the same pleasure in teaching 
men that I should have in teaching chil- 


I would not cop- 


dren.’ Johnson: ‘Why, something about 
that.’” 

Now, the difficulty in which Dr. John- 
son found himself, is the standing difficul- 
ty ot the English nation. In spite ofall. 
that has been spoken and written about it, 
we do not yet know how to educate young 
children; and the problem increases in diffi- 
culty as we go backwards towards the be- 
ginning of life. How to train a child to 
healthy activity, to self-help, to a harmoni- 
ous development of its powers of body and 
mind—is still a problem which waits for 
solution. A solution—or even the materi- 
als for a solution—we shall welcome trom 
anywhere. An attemptat a solution comes 
tous from Germany; it has made many 
disciples and warm adherents in Germany, 
England, France, and the United States; 
‘and it has been so much of a revelation to 
many of its disciples that they have given 
to it the name of the New Epucation, 
Englishmen need not find fault with the 
term zew. Civilization has had to fight 
for thousands of years for its very exist- 
ence. It had to learn the arts of agricul- 
ture, of war, of law, and of medicine 
before it could give some of its hard-earned 
leisure to the work of training up its 
young children. It is only since 1870 that 
the work of instruction has even begun 
to take a national shape. Besides, many 
of the very oldest things England has are 
called mew. There is the oldest forest in 
the country—the ew Forest ; there is Vew 
College—one of the oldest colleges in Ox- 
ford; and the fifty oldest streets in Lon- 
don are all called Mew Street. The point 
about our education is not as to whether 
it may or may not rightly be called zew, 
but as to the solidity of its foundation. 
Does it dig down deep enough in human 
nature, and is it based on the solid rock of 
eternal truth ? 

Froebel,a thoughtful and slo w-meditating 
German, is the founder of this new educa- 
tian. Let us see how he faced the prob- 
lem, and how he tried to find an answer 
for it. He saw the child come into life. 
When he begins to be able to run about, 
not much attention is paid to him, and he 
is left pretty much to himself. He gets 
into what is called mischief; and then ,he 
ischecked. He is hardly guided into the 
right way at all; and, as dirt is only 
matter in the wrong place, so his mischief 
is only activity invested in the wrong ob- 
jects.—If he is the child of rich parents, 
he is overwhelmed with cartloads ot toys; 
and the only activity which they call 
forth, or can call forth, in him, is theac- 








tivity of breaking them up as rapidly as . 
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possible. Then he wants more, and he 
ets them. Thus there is implanted and 
ostered in his mind a desire for iinmedi- 
ate pleasure, which must be gratified at 
any cost; but no true power of his own 
has been called into pleasurable activity. 


‘If he is the child of poor parents, he is 


much more fortunate, for then he is very 
soon set to work to do something, and 
he finds himself a useful and important 
member of the body corporate called 
the family. If he lives in the country, 
he forms an acquaintance with trees and 
plants, with birds and beasts; and his eyes 
and soul have some chance of opening. 
But there are no natural joinings on to his 
school-life, which is soon to come; his 
days are joined each to each by the “natural 
impiety” of association with—it may be 
the rougher—among his school-fellows; 
his school-days are an artificial intercala- 
tion between his infancy and his manhood; 
and no one can say that the best has been 
done for him, or has been made of him. 
His parents do not know what is going on 
in his mind; and, for all they can tell, he 
may turn out well, or he he may turn out 
very ill. Now, Froebel asked himself the 
question, ‘‘ What are the living powers— 
what are the germ-points which exist in 
the minds of children, and how can I 
provide for them a soil and a sunshine 
which shall give them opportunities of 
kindly growth? 


There is external nature, and her infinite 
varieties of life, form, color, motion, 
change and growth. There is human soci- 
ety—a higher kind of nature, but still a 
nature—with its various kinds of pleasures 
and pursuits, some healthy and _ beneficial, 
others deadly and pernicious. How shall 
I so train him—first to action, then to 
knowledge, and then to religion—that he 
shall eagerly and joyfully seize the good, 
and shun what is hurtful to the growth of 
his soul and body? 


Froebel spent his life in feeling and 
groping after answers to these questions. 
He did not rashly take up with some clev- 
er fad—with some ingenious nostrum— 
and then sing the praises of that as the 
help and .the cure for all the ills in our 
world of education. “ Empiric physicians,” 
says Lord Bacon, “commonly have a few 
pleasing receipts, whereupon they are 
confident and adventurous; but they know 
neither the causes of the diseases, nor the 
constituents of patients, nor the true 
method of cures.” But Froebel was de- 


termined to know the causes of things, to 
understand the nature of children, and to 





find out what remedies could be found for 
the great deficiences in early education. 
To understand what the nature of his 
own experieuce was, let us take a glance at 
his life and the nature of his own edu- 
cation. 
( To be continued.) 


66 TNDIVIDUALITY is as sacred as 

personality,* and its perfect growth 
and development of moral virtue, in which 
education has a duty to perform, that be- 
gins in babyhood, first by helping the 
child to observe and analyze what interests 
him in his own immediate environments, 
to give names to all he sees, and by and 
by to the elements of things, and their 
workings. All his impulses of analysis, 
classification, and synthesis should be 
carefully observed, cherished, and assisted 
by the educator, who should respect the 
individual taste without, however, losing 
sight of the universal laws of personality, 
which are obvious to the conscience and 
imagination, and which make the happi- 
ness or remorse of individuals, in propor- 
tion to the equipoise of these opposite 
poles in their life. 


“Tt was by recognizing these opposite 
poles, and their divine ratio, that Froebel 
avoided the errors of Rousseau, whose 
method led to rampant and monstrous in- 
dividualities, precluding social harmony 
and mutual enjoyment in the freedom and 
beauty of society. In Froebel’s ideal 
kindergarten this w/timatum of beauty and 
harmony is seen in miniature and vigorous 
growth, and therefore it is claimed that 
the kindergarten is the first stage of human 
education after the life in the mother’s 
arms.”—Miss Peabody, in * EDUCATION.” 








—>op— 


R. AND MRS. HAILMANN will 

open a new training class for kinder- 
gartners on the first Monday in October. 
The course will last eight months with 
daily instrnction and adequate opportuni- 
ties of observation. Applicants will 
please address for terms, etc., W. N. Hail- 
mann, Editor KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER, 
251 Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 





*«* Personality,” Miss Peabody says in the intro- 
duction of the article from which this extract is 
copied, “is the immortal in man, his divine inheri- 
tance, that which all men have in common. Indi- 
viduality is the limitation of the personality by 
bodily heredity, and by circumstances, time, and 
place in which it finds itself for the ‘forever of this 
world,’” 
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A Few Fundamental Principles of Froe- 
bel’s System.* 





BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ BUELOW. 


1. The object of education is to aid nat- 
ural development in its tendencies and 
aims. Since development begins with the 
first breath, education, too, begins at this 
point. 

2. Since the beginning is decisive for 
the entire future development, the very 
earliest education is the most important. 

Psychyical and physical development 
are not separate in childhood, but wholly 
united. 

4. At first only the development of the 
bodily organs--the tools of the mind—is 
perceptible. The first development of the 
soul occurs only in and by the develop- 
ment of the physical organs. 

5. Therefore, the first education should 
be in immediate connection with the phys- 
ical development, and influence the 
psychical development by the exercise of 
the organs. 

6. The mode of exercising the organs 
(as the only means of first education) is 
indicated by nature in the instincts of child- 
hood; and in the manifestation of these, 
and only these, education can find a natural 
foundation. 

7. The instincts of the child, as a being 
destined to become rational, never express 
merely physical but, at the same time, 
psychial wants. Education should satisty 
both at once. 

8. The development of the limbs be- 
comes manifest first in their motions, and 
should be first considered. 

g. The mode of the first exercise of the 
child’s organs, we find in f/ay. Hence 
movement-plays should constitute the begin- 
ning of education, and with these the first 
psychical education should be connected. 


10. Physical impressions furnish, in 
the beginning of life, the only possible 
means of awakening the child’s soul. On 
this account these impressions should be 
dietetically regulated, just as the nurture 
of the body requires such regulation, and 
not be left to chance. 

ir. Froebel’s plays regulate, in the first 
place, the instinctive activity of the limbs 
and senses in such a way that the ends of 
nature are attained thereby. 

1z. Through the gradually forming will 
of the child, this activity assumes more and 
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more the character of se/f-activity, which in 
its further development becomes product- 
ive activity, or work. 

13. In order to engage and cultivate 
from the outset the chief member for 
work, Froebel's first movement-plays are 
principally exercises of the hand; with 
these the first and simplest impressions 
and perceptions from the life of najure and 
man are united. 


Since all later development proceeds 
from the earlier and earliest, since the 
greatest and highest rests on the least and 
lowest, in the human organism as well as 
in all others, education should keep in 
view the uninterrupted connection of nat- 
ural development and proceed similarly. 
Froebel accomplishes this by making his 
movement and sense plays the carriers of 
the first /ife-experience; to these all subse- 
quent instruction and all thought can be 
referred as their germinal-points, recogniz- 


ing physical and sense perceptions as the 


starting point of all knowledge. 

15. Since, heretofore, all first perception 
was left to chance, and the instructive 
first activity of the child was neither un- 
derstood nor considered, there could be 
no education for the beginning of the 
child’s life. Froebel furnished a real nat- 
ural foundation for it, whose realization is 
indicated in the plays of his “dA/other-play 
and Nursery Songs” for further develop- 
ment. 

For this reason earliest education should 
consider the. means offered by him, if the 
kindergarten and its continuation is to 
find a firm footing and attain its objects 
completely. ; 

The training of mothers and nurses in 
the use of this first beginning of Froebel’s 
educational system is, therefore, the start- 
ing point for its full realization, and at- 
tains thereby great significance. 

Girls of all degrees of culture, even of 
the lowest, can learn these easy, simple 
plays for the occupation of errliest childhood. 
The untolding ot the female mind, consid- 
ering the natural talent of the sex for edu- 
cational activity, is most readily attained 
by instruction in the calling ot education, 
even on the lowest levels of culture. Sim- 
ple hygienic precepts ( and especially their 
application to the nurture of children 
under supervision) can also be made ac- 
cessible to all. By such training the nec- 
essary beginning of the preparation of the 
female sex for its educational calling is ren- 
dered fully and easily attainable, both for 
nurses ot al) kinds, and for future mothers 
in all ranks of society. 
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School of Practical Mechanics of Pur- 
due University. 


W. T. M. Goss, the instructor in Me- 
chanics at Purdue University, says in his 
first annual report (1881) concerning the 
system of instruction used : 

“In teaching students the use of tools 
common to all of the ordinary trades, in a 
limited portion of time, it has been fully 
demonstrated by the success ot several 
mechanical schools in this and _ other 
countries, that the so-called Russian sys- 
tem possesses advantages which no other 
plan offers. The one great feature of this 
system is, that it avoids, ina measure, the 
repetition of construction, and enables the 
student to pass from an operation, when 
learned, to another which will present 
some new feature to him. Instead of 
building entire machines, the work is car- 
ried on by making only such parts as will 
teach the maker something new at each 
step. In other words, the work is in the 
form of models ¢//ustrating principles. 

“The advantages of such a plan may be 
easily seen. Suppose, for instance, that we 
were to take the construction method, and 
were to require the students to build ma- 
chines of some kind. It would necessarily 
be several weeks, working two hours per 
day, before they could become sufficiently 
skilled to enter upon the nicety of ma- 
chine fitting; and, after acquiring that 
skill, the time remaining for such work 
would be very short and hardly sufficient 
to accomplish much. If the machine was 
built, they would probably understand 
how to make //a¢ machine and not a great 
deal else. On the other hand, with the 
model system, each one is taught the use 
of all the different appliances that the de- 
partment affords, and learns to manipulate 
them by making some model which brings 
in their use. In this way, during acourse 
in machine work, they become perfectly 
familiar with either the lathe or the pla- 
ner, with screw-cutting or center planing, 
with using the center rest or boring bar, 
and, in fact, any and all means generally 
employed in actual construction. It is 
the same in wood-work ; we can not build 
a house, but we can learn to make a mor- 
tise and tenon, to splice, rabbit, mitre and 
dovetril, and all the principles that under- 
lie the trade. A moment’s refiection will 
apply equally as well to either of the other 
courses of work—wood-iurning, pattern- 
making, filing and forging. 

“Our aim then is not to construct, but to 
adhere to the model system, which, I be- 
lieve in every instance, will give the most 





satisfactory results. If, however, in any 
branch of work it should ever become ap- 
parent that construction would be su- 
perior to the model system, I should not 
hesitate for a moment to recommend its 
adoption. In this connection I might 
add that the chosen system will not pre- 
vent, should it be thought advisable, a 
class when near the end of each course 
spending a few days in making some one 
simple machine for structure which will 
give the students a little experience in 
“setting up,” and which may be kept to 
show the class work. The work in 
models, however, will be made of first 
importance in all training. The coat of 
material in use is trivial, and, at present, 
is borne by the University, which enti- 
tles the institution to the results of the 
student’s work. If thought expedient in 
the tuture, this expense may be charged 
to the student, which will allow him to 
claim what he makes. 

It has become a fact, which is ac- 
knowledged by most practical men, that 
it is very difficult for a young man, as 
an appreutice, to obtain a complete 
knowledge of the work he undertakes. 
The reason of this deplorable state of af- 
fairs is, that manufacturers can produce 
more and better work by the use of 
special machines and by the employment 
ot spectal workmen ; that machines or men 
who will turn out a vast amount of one 
kind of work, but who may be utterly 
incapable of doing anything else, will 
yield to them a greater income than ma- 
chines or men calculated to produce a 
greater variety. Thus an apprentice to 
a trade soon becomes a sfecial workman, 
perhaps at the bench or perhaps at a ma- 
chine; but in either case, cutside of his 
own sphere of special work, he is very 
apt to be entirely ignorant of the trade in 
which he professes to be skilled. It is thus 
the purpose of the mechanical department 
to make up as far as it is in its power, for 
the deficiency in the apprenticeship system 
by the establishment of these. courses in 
both wood and iron, where young men may 
be taught the principles of not one trade 
alone, but of all the common trades; there- 
by putting him in possession of a broad 
and extending foundation upon which 
he may build in almost any direction. 

“The advantage of such a course of 
work to a young man intending to become 
a mechanic is invaluable; to a farmer.it is 
difficult to overate its usefulness, and to 
one who expects, at some future time, to 
pursue a thorough course in engineering, 
it is imperative.” 
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Kindergarten Fanatics. 





When truth and good people meet, the 
spark of enthusiasm is inevitable. It is no 
wonder, then, that the truth-germs of the 
kindergarten inspire so many earnest men 
and women with a holy desire, an irresisti- 
ble determination to hasten the blessings 
which they feel and know must follow the 
universal recognition of the truths they 
foreshadow. There is always great danger, 
however, that in weak and inflammable 
natures this spark will kindle the destruc- 
tive fires of fanacticism. 

Now, since the transition from enthusi- 
asm to fanacticism is quite gradual, and 
since the latter is always subversive of its 
own good ends, it is quite essential that 
the advocates of the kindergarten should 
frequently subject themselves to close 
self-scrutiny, in order to determine where 
they stand on the dangerous slope. In 
such efforts, a few sketches of extreme 
cases Of kindergarten fanaticism will 
doubtlessly prove serviceable. 

In one of its commonest manifestations, 
it holds the sufferer captive in the delu- 
sion that the kindergarten, unaided and 
alone, is an infallible panacea for the ills 
of society, All kinds of egotism, of pov- 
erty and misery, of cruelty and crime 
would be dispersed forever as by magic by 
the general introduction of the kindergar- 
ten, and by this aione. In one or two 
generations, it would change the entire 
tone of society in all its relations,—ethical, 
political, and otherwise—, so as to make 
life a universal heaven of truth and good- 
ness. The inevitable hindrances of heredity, 
the stubborn obstacles which the time- 
honored injustice of precedent works in 
our customs and laws, the subtle snares 
with which the prejudices of false religious 
systems surround progress on all sides, the 
debasement which the unjust and crue] 
subjection of women has brought upon the 
truly better half of the race, the misery in 
which an inequitable distribution of the 
fruits of labor keeps a great portion of 
the other half,—all these will vanish before 
the kindergarten. Unquestionably, a faith- 
ful and progressively general adherence to 
the principles and methods indicated by 
Froebel, and of which the kindergarten is 
an illustration and a part, is an essential 
and indispensable factor in the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from the wretchedness 
which ages of error and injustice have 
wrought; but, a/one, it must prove as 
powerless as any other single factor in 





the great problem of human development. 





Over-estimation of factors leads to false 
results and distrust, in life as well as in 
arithmetic. Hence, if they would reach 
the highest efficiency and do the greatest 
good, kindergarteners should modestly de- 
termine the true value of their important 
work, and use their knowledge and skill 
reverently in steadfastly contributing their 


. full share towards the liberation of the race 


from sorrow and sin. Is there not enough 
in this to fire the heart ? 

As derivatives of this oljective type of 
kindergarten fanaticism, we may mention 
the unfortunate delusion that no develop. 
ment is possible beyond Froebel, and the 
equally unhappy fiction that all that pre- 
ceded him was absolutely false. There 
are some fanatics whom we can but love 
and respect for their single-hearted devo- 
tion to the cause, who regard all the mas- 
ter has said with an almost superstitious 
awe, which renders deeper and clearer in- 
sight impossible. As a consequence they 
fail to get his spirit, through slavish 
worship of his words; they fail to do his 
bidding by refusing to grow out of even his 
darkness towards the light he so con- 
scigusly sought: they fail to reach even 
the good he holds out to them, for want of 
seeking a better. There are others who 
isolate themseves from the past and pres- 
ent by refusing to recognize the earnest- 
ness and love of truth of other faithful 
seekers, who, in hostile opposition to all 
else, place themselves in mid-air, as it 
were, where they are cut off from all op- 
portunities of receiving or doing good. 
Goethe said that “genuine love of truth 
can find and appreciate the good in all 
things.” °Love of truth, however, cannot 
be denied our earnest fanatics; but it is 
blinded in them by the refulgence of Froe- 
bel’s revelation. 

By far the most pernicious type of kin- 
dergarten fanaticism, however, bears a 
subjective character. In this type, the 
inordinate over-estimation of the kinder- 
garten passes over to the fanatics them- 
selves, so that they come to look upon 
themselves as the only legitimate exponents 
of Froebel’s methods. Each one looks 
upon himself as the foreordained and 
exclusive successor of Froebel,—a sort of 
educational pope, as infallible as_ the 
wretched prisoner of the Vatican. Others 
may worship, but not directly, only 
through him by his direction, upon his 
authority. Themselves holding Froebel 
in the highest esteem, strictly conscien- 
tious in their efforts to live up to his 
teachings, they look upon every different 
conception of these—though it may be 
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broader and lie nearer the truth—as a 
punishable heresy by which the “ purity of 
the kindergarten” is threatened and its 
efficiecy imperilled. The slightest differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the great 
teacher are treated by them as deliber- 
ate efforts to falsify and betray him. Now 
other earnest followers, from the very tact 
that they view the same light from differ- 
ent stand-points, cannot possibly approach 
it on the same road, so that these unhappy 
victims of the subjective type of fanaticism 
find themselves sooner or later at war 
with all who need their suppport, and 
whose support is of the greatest import- 
ance tothem. This embitters their heart, 
clouds their judgment, and clogs their 
well-meant efforts, rendering them not 
unfrequently obstacles to the cause whose 
whose vindication they so earnestly seek. 

It is needful, however, to shield these 
fanatics against an erroneous charge 
which is almost universally brought 
against them, and which claims that they 
are mostly actuated by unworthy feelings 
of jealousy and envy. They are mostly 
quite free from these feelings; on the con- 
trary, their unfortunate condition usually 
has its roots in an intense earnestness and 
a generous desire to do the greatest 
good. But the subjective character which 
their fanaticism has assumed, causes them 
to look for “Froebel’s truths” in them- 
selves alone, and thus imparts to their wild 
attacks a personal character, which super- 
ficial observation is liable to refer to 
jealousy and envy. 


There are many varieties of mixed 
fanaticism which would deserve only ridi- 
cule, were it not for the great harm they 
do by the ridicule they bring upon a great 
cause. They are peculiar to persons of 
dull instinct, of small mental calibre, of 
diminutive scope. These hang the suc- 
cess of Froebel’s cause upon the most ab- 
surdly weak and inadequate pegs, or stake 
it on the most ludicrously narrow and 
shaky platforms. It is impossible to 
enumerate them all, for—the ideas that 
cluster around a great educational cause 
being many, and its phases legion—these 
comical one-eyed fanatics are as varied in 
their specialties as the sands of the sea are 
in shape. Here is one lodged on the 
“connection of contrast ;” there another is 
Stranded on the “angel and lamb” or 
some similar sentimentality; a third is hope- 
lessly imbedded in the nook of “sequen- 
ces;"’ many of them are scattered among 
the gifts and occupations, and the various 
ways of using them; numbers balance 
themselves on their keenest edge when 





the spray of the alphabet strikes them, agd 
a few — we hope a. very few —are caught 
in the wegds of externals. They do harm 
and do good, both ina weak way, but be- 
come really dangerous when they are 
thrown as pioneers into communities 
to whom the new education is literally 
new. Then, thinking men and women 
turn away with the disgust of disappoint- 
ment from the much lauded cause of Froe- 
bel, wondering how it is possible that it 
should find so many warm advocates 
among the best in the land; and it takes 
years or giants to reclaim the ground lost 
through the ridiculousness of these dimin- 
utive one-idea fanatics. 

And yet all these tanatics—objective, 
subjective, and mixed—would turn away 


with alacrity from their faults, if they - 


could only see themselves as others see 
them. Genuine enthusiasm always attains 
success, always advances its object: it is a 
divine inspiration through which we are 
infallibly brought nearer to truth; but fa- 
naticism is a perversion of this which can 
only result in evil. Froebel was a genu- 
ine enthusiast whom no _ obstacle, no 
suffering, no injustice, no lack ot appreci- 
ation could divert from a steady approach 
to the truth whose great light beckoned 
him from afar. Steadily he advanced 
in the course which his inspiration per- 
suaded him was the true one, unceasingly 
he was busy in extending and strengthen- 
ing the broad educational structure which 
he was convinced would prove indispensa- 
ble in the progress of mankind towards a 
higher ideal humanity. But he steered, 
clear of fanaticism: he modestly subordi- 
nated Avs “truths” to all truth, studiously 
established the relation ot his scheme to 
the high ideals of the good and earnest of 
all times, reverently bowed to wisdom and 
accepted its teachings wherever he found 
it. He honored the past, of which he 
was a blossom, and respected the future 
which was to mature the fruit of his life. 
With a heart full of gratitude, he accepted 
the proffered hand of fellowship of every 
earnest worker in the field, correcting his 
own faults on the excellencies of his new 
friend, and raising the latter to a higher 
level by his own great perfection, and 
trusting that “God would in due time 
open the eyes and hearts of his foes.” 





Barnard’s Kindergarten Papers. 

We have at last actually laid eyes upon 
this long-promised volume, and we pre- 
sume that those of our readers who are en- 
titled to it have received it. Its 800 pages 
are worth waiting for. 


_ 
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Industrial Schools in Switzerland. 





BY EMIL VON SCHENCKENDORFF. 


Concerning Switzerland, the mother 
country and principal field of activity of 
Pestalozzi, I felt a special interest to 
gather information on this subject : tor, on 
the one hand, Pestalozzi was oi all peda- 
gogues the first who had a profound ‘idea 
of the significance of practical instruction; 
and on the other hand his pupil, Frederic 
Froebel, labored tor atime in Switzerland. 
The director of the Pestalozzi Institute ot 
of Zurich writes among other things the 
following on the subject: 

“Father Pestalozzi’s principle was that 
work could go hand in hand with instruc- 
tion, and he wanted to prove this possibility 
in the spinning room of his Gertrude &c. 
Yet experience taught in the beginning of 
the era of our system of education for the 
poor through the distinguished teacher, 
Wehrli, that indeed all work should be at 
the same time mental work, but that in- 
struction proper and manual labor are 
compatible only in rare cases. For this 
reason particular attention has been paid to 
manual work in the Swiss poor-schools. 

“‘ Most of these poor-schools or Wehrli- 
schools attended first of all to the agricul- 
ture and horticulture, and thereby enabled 
their pupils to earn a living as farm hands 
directly on leaving the school. However, 
in due time, the education of the poor had 
to yield to popular pressure and to attend 
to preparation for apprenticeship in the 
trades. Consequently, the great Fellen- 
berg at Hofwy! had charity scholars to 
pass through his work-shops for working 
in wood, metal, leather, cloth, or paper ac- 
cording to the inclination of the individu- 
al pupil. Hence resulted very skilfull and 
practical workmen. The institutions es- 
tablished after the model of his school 
adopted preparation for manual work into 
their programme; and most of them took 
up weaving, basket-making, straw-plaiting, 
wood-carving, and paste-board-work. It is 
true these industrial pursuits did not fur- 
nish the pupils the ability of carrying on 
the trades independently; but they gavé 
them enough skill and knowledge to se- 
cure them a modest income and to increase 
their capacity for learning a trade. 
The skillful basket-maker made also a 
good apprentice in cabinet-making; the 
skilled weaver, a fine tailor; etc. Even at 
present the system is kept up in our Swiss 


.poor-schools, and it has been adopted in 


the public orphan asylums of Cities, par- 
ticularly at Basel and St. Gallen. The 








poor-schools of Appenzell confine them. 
selves exclusively to the weaving of net- 
lace and flat embroidery ; the poor-school 
of Mr. Zellweger, of Trogen, is a model 
institution for these branches, furnishing 
full workmen who are frequently em- 
ployed as toremen. All -this applies to the 
Swiss charity-schools which are generally 
private institutions. 

“Tn the obligatory public schools of the 
state no industrial training has found a 
place beyond the instruction in sewing, 
knitting, etc., for girls; on the other hand, 
the matter has received some attention 
privately. In some schools the pupils cul- 
tivate the forest-tree nurseries with their 
teachers ; in-‘some they devote themselves 
to the cultivation of fruit and vegetables; 
and in others the pupils are instructed in 
the working of wood. This is done, e. g,, 
at Regensdorf, in the Canton of Zurich, 
Here rakes, hay-forks, scythe-handles, 
milking-stools, and cooper’s benches are 
made, and the pupils are instructed by well 
known masters of the work. At Winter- 
thur there is a school for basket-making 
like those of Germany, and _ similar 
attempts are being made in the valley of 
the Rhine, where the wet, sandy banks of 
the river afford excellent soil for the culti- 
vation of the basket-willow. The wood- 
carving schools of the Canton of Bern also 
deserve mention ; these devote necessarily 
much attention to thorough instruction in 
drawing.” 
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Educative Function of Play. 





BY REV. P. HEBER NEWTON. 


If, then, the only period of childhood 
not foreclosed*by the State be precisely 
that which is most hopeful for the true ed- 
ucation, the education which aims _ for 
something like an integral culture, a fash- 
ioning of the whole manhood into health, 
intelligence and virtue buoyant with the 
love ot God, the question becomes one of 
technique. How are we to utilize this 
most plastic but most delicate of periods? 
How teach and train the tender lives which 
seem unready for anything but play? All 
high and serious labor upon this period 
seems ruled out by the fractible nature of 
the material upon which we are to work. 
These fragile bodies can bear little fa- 
tigue, these tender minds can bear little 
strain, these delicate souls can bear little 
public handling without spoiling. “0, 
slow of heart to believe all that the proph- 
ets have written !”—must we not hear the 
Spirit of Truth still sadly whispering? 
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Centuries since did not the teacher sent 
from God to the Greeks, the wisest mind 
of the wisest people of antiquity, tell the 
world—if, having minds to hear, they 
would hear—the riddle of the Sphinx? 

“Our youth should be educated in a 
stricter rule from the first, for if education 
becomes lawless and the youths themselves 
become lawless, they can never grow up 
into well conducted and meritorious citi- 
zens. And the education must begin with 
their plays. The spirit of law must be 
imparted to them in music, and the spirit 
ot order attending them in all their 
actions will make them grow; and if 
there be any part of the state which has 
fallen down will raise it up again.” [Re- 
public 4: 425.] 

“According to my view, he who would 
be good at anything must practice that 
thing from his youth upwards, both zx 
sport and earnest, in the particular manner 
which the work requires; for example, he 
who is to be a good builder, should play 
at building children’s houses ; and he who 
is to be a good husbandman, at tilling 
the ground; those who have the care of 
their education should provide them when 
young with mimic tools. And they should 
learn beforehand the knowledge which 
they will afterwards require for their art. 
For example, the future carpenter should 
learn to measure or apply the line in play; 
and the future warrior should learn riding, 
or some other exercise for amusement; and 
the teacher should endeavor to direct the 
children’s inclinations and pleasures by 
the help of amusements, to their final aim 
in life. The soul of the child zx 
his play should be trained to that sort of 
excellence in which, whem he grows up 
to manhood he will have to be perfected.” 
[Laws 1: 643.] 

Plainly the natural activity of infancy is 
play, and as plainly the only possible edu- 
cation in this period must be through play. 
This is precisely the method of Mother 
Nature. She teaches her little ones all 
the marvellous knowledge they master in 
infancy through pure play of body and of 
mind 

So tar from play being at all inconsistent 
with learning, the best work in education 
does in fact take on the character of play. 
A critic as unsentimental as Mr. Herbert. 
Spencer lays down the law that all educa- 
tion, in so far as it is true, tends to become 
play. He tests all methods by this crite- 
rion—is it task work or is it to the child 
as good as play? It is our ignorance of 


child nature, our poverty of invention, our 





mechanicalness of method which leave 


learning mere work. All learning ought 
to be spontaneous, joyous. Calisthenics 
is turning into a semi dancing, to the mu- 
sic of the piano; natural sciences are com- 
ing to be taught through excursions in the 
field and wood, and by experiments in the 
laboratory; the dry drill of languages is 
brightening intu the cheery conversation 
class ; the catechism in the Sunday school 
is yielding room for the2music of hymns 
and carols. There is nothing incompati- 
ble between the merry play of the nur- 
sery and the school into which we would 
turn it, if only we can be cunning enough 
to devise a subtle illusion wherein as the 
children think they are only playing, we 
shall see that they are also learning. Leav- 
ing them their free, spontaneous, natural 


impulses of playfulness, we may then lead . 


these impulses up into a system which 
shall, with benign subtilty, unwittingly to 
the children, school them in the most im- 
portant of knowledges, train them in the 
most valuable of powers, fashion them 
into the most precious of habits, open 
within the deepest springs of eternal lite. 
Only for this finest and divinest of peda- 
gogies we must, as the greatest of teachers 
has taught us, get low down to the plane 
of the little ones, and ourselves become as 
children, that we may enter the kingdom 
of heaven. For as Sir William Hamilton, 
and long before him Lord _ Bacon, 
pointed out, childlike docility of sol is 
the condition of entering into that prov- 
ince of the kingdom of heaven which is 
truth, as well as into that which is good- 
ness, the secret of philosophies and sci- 
ences as of theologies and life. To con- 
struct the true system of child-schooling 
we must be humble enough and wise 
enough to go to Mother Nature’s Dame 
Schools and learn her science and art of 
infantile pedagogy. If some genius, child- 
hearted, should seriously set himself to 
study sly old Mother Nature in her most 
trivial actions, patiently watching her most 
cunningly concealed processes, he might 
steal upon her thus and catch the secret of 
the Sphinx’s nurturing by play, and might 
open for us the ideal education of early 
childhood. And this is just what Froebel 
did. With unwearied patience and in the 
very spirit of this childlike teachableness 
he studied the plays and songs of mothers 
and nurses and children left to their own 
sweet will, till, divining at last the princi- 
ples underlying these natural methods, he 
slowly perfected the kindergarten ; veri- 
fying it by faithful personal experiment 
and bequeathing to the generations that 
should come after, the child-garden, the 
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sunny shelter wherein in happy play the 
bodies, minds and souls of the little ones 
should beautifully grow out into health, 
intelligence, and goodness.”— Barnara’s 
Child Culture. 
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From San Francisco. 





SAN FRANCISCO, July 28, 1881, 
Dear Mr. Hailmann: : 
* * >. I shall send you a little three 
years’ history of the free kindergartens in San Fran- 
cisco, shortly—an informal sort of report of our 
Silver Street work, We shall have by September 
seven or eight charity kindergartens, Pao Ris 
I am absorbed in my own, which has eighty children, 
and my little training class of ladies, all of whom 
study a full year, and are doing earnestly and well. 
We are very happy just now over our mid-summer 
programmes Four months in the year—January, 
April, July, and August—I devote to special lessons 
with seasons, or, rather, I direct all the kindergarten 
lessons and occupations into certain chaanels for 
the month ; and each family or division of the kin- 
dergarten is thinking or dwelling upon a special 
topic. The result with usis delightful. One month 
—the spring month—I took “ Life in the egg and 
life on the wing,” the return of the birds, nest build- 
ing, etc. My first assistant had seed life, germina- 
tion and growth ; and all the stick and drawing dic- 
tations, songs and games, sewing, modelling, paper- 
folding were used to illustrate certain parts of the 
subject. This month I have leaves and blossoms. 
My little street Arabs have gatherered from 40 to 50 
different leaves each. Sometimes the little boys 
(5 yrs. and 5 yrs. 6 mos.) have gone to the doors of 
people’s houses, and, taking off their hats, asked 
modestly for ‘* just one leaf, please, for Miss Kate.” 
The little folks had a hard time pressing them, for 
there were not many books in those househo'ds; but 
Jimmy said to me this morning, when I praised the 
smoothness of his leaves, ‘‘.Do you know how I got 
em so flat? J set on’em every night before I went 
to bed.” Yours truly, 
Kate D. SMitu. 
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Books and Pamphlets. 








How To INFLUENCE LITTLE CHILDREN, by H. F. 
Lord, London; John Balc & Sons, 87 and 89 Great 
Tatchfield Street, St. Mary Le-bone. 1876. 4d. 

I want to give some specimen bricks of this clever 
littie pamphlet, which I would advise every mother’s 
class and auxiliary Froebel society to get and read 
aloud in company, aud discuss it. 

‘** As the spring leaves come out, go to some shrub 
in the garden, prick a tender leaf, watch the leaf 
all summer, and until the day when it whirls away 
in the autumn wind, it will be a pricked leaf with a 
little brown mark on it, Can you reckon up the pricks 
you have given to all the children you know? Think 
on this long enough and often enough to make you 
turn eagerly to this new lesson of harming little 
children.” 

“ You will often hear men and women say that ‘a 
mother’s instinct will tell her what to do with her 
child.’ I suppose that they mean azy woman, how- 
ever young and silly, is sure to know, directly she 
is a mother, everything that all wise men and women 
put together know. Very odd! Do you remember 
the baby hippopotamus born in our Zoological Gar- 
dens some few vears ago? The poor little thing 
could not find its way to the supply of milk its 








mother had for it, and her maternal instinct told her 
to fly at any body who tried to go in and put the ani. 
mal in the right place. 

“Tt is then worth while to learn from books and 
theory, as it is called, besides looking and observin 
for ourselves at every opportunity, ee F 
Motherhood does not confer that mass of useful 
knowledge which only time and study can give.” 

E. P. P, 


A SuHort History oF Epucarion, being a r print 
from the 9th edition of the Encyclopzdia Brittanica, 
Edited by W. H. Payne, A. M. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen, 1881.—This little book has so many 
good points, particularly also in the additions fur. 


nished by Prof. Payne, that we can warmly commend: 


it to our readers. Price 50 cts. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION; 
a reference book and manual on the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, based upon the Cyclopedia of 
Education. By Henry Kiddle and A. J. Schem. 
New York: E. Steiger & Co., 1881. Price, $1.50.— 
The articles of this comparatively small volume of 
about 300 pages are marvels of pithiness. The care 
with which accessories are omitted and essentials 
retained in logica! connection, bears additional testi- 
mony to the well-known conscientiousness and thor- 
ough scholarship of its editors. No teacher and no 
parent ought to be without this most valuable book. 
Its general diffusion would ‘prove a powerful factor 
in educational progress. The appendix, containing 
a classified list of educational works, by Prof. W. 
H. Payne, will be found of great value. 


AMFRICAN JUVENILE SPEAKER AND SONGSTER, for 
schools, etc. By C. A. Fyke. Cincinnati, O.: F. 


W. Helmick, 1881. Price, 40 cents, or $4.25 per. 


dozen.—In the selection of songs, of poetry, choice 
thoughts, and ‘dialogues, the editor of this charming 
little volume has shown excellent judgment. The 
book is wholly free from trashy intercalations “to 
fill up,” from sentimental twaddle, and the disgust- 
ing humor that laughs at the foibles and mishaps of 
others. The book will bring sunshine to all the 
homes it may enter. 


A REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND 
Puysics in the United States. By Frank W. Clarke, 
S. B. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1881. Circular of Information of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, No. 6, 1880.—Among the many valuable 
publications of the Bureau of Education, this seems 
to take the lead. 

TWENTY EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of Indiana. 
James H. Smart, Superintendent.—Contains a great 
amount of information. We wish we had time and 
space to give a critical account of some of its pages. 
Surely, Indiana means to go ahead. 

THE WESTERN, July-August, 1881, contains an 
article on the Mutability of Popular Sentiment, by 
Jos. Buckham, which all friends of progress should 
read. : 

THE ALPHA for August prints an address on 
“ Disinherited Childhood,” by May Wright Sewall, 
whose perusal by parents is almost a duty. The 
same is true of the paper on “ Enlightened Paren- 
tage,” by Ellen H. Sheldon, in the July number. 

If childhood is educated according to 
the measure of its powers, they will con- 
tinually grow and increase; while if forced 
beyond their strength they decrease, it- 
stead of increasing.— Augustine. 
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